Pope admires London.
was unabated during the course of a very long life1 ; thoi painful to think, that he had but too much reason to cold and callous, and discontented with the world, fr neglect which he experienced of his publick and privat by those in whose power it was to gratify so g; veteran with marks of distinction. This extraordinary was as remarkable for his learning and taste, as for h eminent qualities ; and no man was more prompt, acti generous, in encouraging merit. I have heard Johnson gi acknowledge, in his presence, the kind and effectual which he gave to his London, though unacquainted ' authour.
Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without a may reasonably be presumed, must have been particular); by the sudden appearance of such a poet; and, to his ci it be remembered, that his feelings and conduct on the c were candid and liberal. He requested Mr. Richardsoi the painter2, to endeavour to find out who this new authi Mr. Richardson, after some inquiry, having informed h he had discovered only that his name was Johnson, and
' Instead of being made with hardy industrious husbandmen, it was with families of broken shop-keepers, and other insolvent debtors; many of idle habits, taken out of the jails, who being set down in the woods, unqualified for clearing land, and unable to endure the hardships of a new settlement, perished in numbers, leaving- many helpless children unprovided for.1 Johnson wished to write Oglethorpe's life; fast, April 10,
1775-
1 Horace Walpole (Letters, viii. 548), writing of him 47 years after London was published, when he was 87 years old, says :—' His eyes, ears, articulation, limbs, and memory would suit a boy, if a boy could recollect a century backwards. His teeth are gone ; he is a shadow, and a wrinkled one; but his spirits and bis snirit are in full bloom: two
neighbouring gentleman for ing on his manor.'
- ' Once J ohnson being at Sir Joshua's in comp many painters, in the conn versalion Richardson's 7> Painting happened to be m "Ah!" said Johnson, " I n when I was at college, I 1: found that book on my stair it up with me to my chamber it through, and truly I did ri possible to say so much upo Sir Joshua desired of on company to be informed w son had said ; and it being to him so loud that Johns it, the Doctor seemed 1 added, " But I did not wish Sir Joshua should have been I then said."' Northcote's^? 236. JonathanRichardsontl
had nnhlUhprl QPVPTSI! wnvlrqby the stand that he and his brother-trustees in the settlement of Georgia made against slavery (see post, Sept. 23, 1777). 'The first principle which they laid down in their laws was that no slave should be employed. This was regarded at the time as their great and fundamental error ; it was afterwards repealed' (Southey's Wesley', i. 75). In spite, however, of Oglcthorpe's ' strong benevolence of soul' he at one time treated Charles Wesley, who was serving as a missionary in Georgia, with great brutality (Ib. p. 88). According to Benjamin Franklin (Memoirs, i. 162) Georgia was settled with little forethought.
